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NOVEMBER, 1886. 


Sor wide distribution, several of the addresses delivered at the recent oe Dr. 
Wylie’ s able paper on the “ Papacy” will be iseued in pamphlet form by Mesers. Monoax & 


Scort, im conjunction with the Evangelical Alliance. The pamphlet will consist of 82 pages, 
price Sd. per copy: or it may be had, for free distribution, at 122. Gd. per 100 copies, 


THE MONTH. 


Ocroser has been a busy month in the religious world. The Church Congress 
met at Wakefield, in Yorkshire, which was specially appropriate on account 
movement for the creation of a new Bishopric, of which this place should 
seat. The sermons at the opening were preached by the Archbishop of York, 
inaugural address was delivered by the eS R grace- 
fal allusion to Goldsmith's celebrated work. “One magic 

“has conferred on Wakefield a lasting glory, and has its 

Time has blackened the trees and withered the grass, bat it has been powerless 
against the Vicar of Wakefield. Here,” he proceeded in humorous terms, 


confess to a passing pang. We are looking forward to the formation of the 
Bishopric of Wakefield, but I hardly like to contemplate the thought of the sweet 


dear Vicar of Wakefield being absorbed or overshadowed by a Bishop. A Bishop 
may be an excellent personage, but his excellences are open to argument. But 
who can doubt the virtues of Dr. Primrose? His gentle mirthfalness, his strangely 
mingled simplicity and shrewdness, his unpractical erudition and his practical 
, piety, his courage, resignation, and tenderness, are undying in the pages of the 
sweetest tale the last century produced.” The Bishop then went on to consider 
the programme of the Congress, and finally concladed in these terms: “ We are met 
to delibérate on great and grave questions ; let us put away childish thoughts and 
childish things. We are not met for party victory or personal display ; we are met 
to weigh and to consider, to think clearly, if we can; to try and understand one 
another’s meaning, and not to make a man an offender for a word ; but so to discuss 
the themes submitted to our thoughts that our meetings may evince the spirit of 
those to whom the progress of faith, the work of the Church, the welfare of man- 


kind, and the glory of God are great and venerable realities.” 


One question which secured a prominent place in the discussions of the Congress 
was that of Church Reform, opened by Canon Lefroy in a paper on “ Patronage and 
Endowments.” Canon Fremantle recommended that the course taken with episcopal 
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rights which I claim for the laity are not privileges to be enjoyed, but responsi- A FF 
bilities and duties to be discharged.” . | 


Perhaps no paper read at the Conference evoked a livelier interest than the one 
by the Bishop of Liverpool, on the “ Church in relation to Rural Populations.” He 
remarked that it used “to be said that the cathedral cities were the weakest points 
in the Church of Engiand. However, since Deans and Chapters awoke to see that 
great privileges involve great responsibilities, the tables are a good deal turned, and 
there is a vast improvement in our cathedral cities. But now, alas! the quiet raral 
parish, with all ite beantifal associations ; with its grand old Gothic church and its little 
cluster of cottages round it, and its two or three humble shops; with its total 
absence of urban temptations ; with its few hundreds of people within an easy walk 
of the parsonage ; with a seat in the church for almost every inhabitant, and a place 
in the school for almost every child,—the rural parish is far too often the weakest 
point in the whole system of the Established Church, and the very spot where the 
Church has the fewest true friends and supporters, and the most bitter enemies.” The 
Bishop then proceeded to point out the remedies that ought to be used to bring 
about a better state of things, saying, in conclusion, “I have seen proof upon proof, 
nm my ministerial life in country districts, that the country parson who works upon 
sach lines as I have indicated will not work in vain.” 


_ The corresponding question of the “Church in relation to Urban Populations” 
was introduced by the Bishop of Rochester, who reminded Churchmen that 
things were far better than they were at one time. Philanthropy, which once was 
despised as a pious “fad,” had now become a real force in modern politics, and the 
extended franchise had at least given the working classes a chance of being heard 
when they knew what they wanted, and chose to ask forit. Realizing that the State 
had her share of responsibility in the work of raising the social condition of the 
masses, and that the Church was powerless until the physical and social hindrances 
im the way of their moral improvement had been diminished, the Bishop urged that 
if the Church put off beginning its work until others had done theirs, nothing would 
be done ; “ but,” he added, “‘ nothing can ever take the place of the Church’s divine 
message of reconciliation and conciliation and grace in the great work of recovering 
the masses to God. Without this message, other efforts are a well-meant but abortive 
impertinence; thie, with others, adopts and transfigures them into subordinate 
ministries of the Gospel.” 


revenues should be pursued with those of parishes: that they should be taken 
over by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Mr. W. H. Houldsworth, «.r., delivered 
. an address on the Heform of Convocation, advising that larger use should be made 
: of the laity in Charch administration. “ What the laity want,” he observed, 
. “ what, for the sake of the Church of England, the clergy should urge and support 
the laity to obtain, is an sathoritative, permanent, statatory place in the councils of 
the Charch. If this were obtained, I see great possibilities of reform in Church 
legislation.” The speaker's last words were admirably adapted to allay any slight 
| irritation which his keen criticisms might have sroused, and, at the same time, 
were dignified and consistent with his whole argument: “Though I have insisted 
, strongly—not too strongly, I hope—on the rights of the laity, I entertain the 
fullest respect for the rights and position of the clergy. They are the organs of the 
; body, though they do not themselves constitute the whole body. My desire is to see 
the clergy and the laity working together for the common good of the Ohnrch, and 
for the adrancement of the t spiritual work which the Church has to do. The 
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The sutamnal meeting of the Baptist Union, at Bristol, was inaugurated by a 
reception, given by the Mayor of the city, at Colston Hall, The Rev. Charles 
Williams, the President of the Union, made « happy allusion to the difference be 
tween the state of things at present and what they were two centuries ago. Refer- 
ring to the imprisonment of Mr. Evens and Mr. Patience, he said: “ On the 4th of 
October, 1663, the then Mayor of Bristol sent two Baptist ministers to prison for 
preaching, and on the 4th of October, 1886, the Mayor of Bristol gave « grand 
reception to Baptist ministers. They could not conceive of their friend the Mayor 
sending the suceessor of Mr. Evene—Mr. Gange—to prison for preaching the 
Gospel, and his impression was that the Mayor would rather go to prison himself 
than sentence Mr. Glover to imprisonment for expounding the Scriptures in Tyndale 
Chapel. Two hundred and twenty-three years ago another Baptist, John Bunyan, 
was in prison. When our Queen presented a kind of baptismal memorsal, as she 
would term it, to Albert Victor, the eldest son of the Prince of Wales, what was the 
nature of hee git? It was a silver statuette representing Christian, the principal 

_ figure from ‘ Pilgrim's Progress.'” He called attention to that fact to show that 
whilst Oharles u. put John Bunyan in prison, Queen Victoria took the chief 
character from Bunyan's great work, and held ap that character to her grandson and 
her godson as a model worthy of imitation. 


The cause of Foreign Missions is one in connexion with which our Baptist 
brethren can point to a most honourable history, and Bristol has always been 
distinguished for zeal in that sacred cause. It was, therefore, to be expected that 
the missionary day at the Baptist Union meeting would be a very interesting one. 
The conference at Broadmead, under the presidency of Sir Morton Peto, was « 
season of sacred inspiration. Mr. Vincent carried the assembly with him in plead- 
ing for greater attention being given to the children of India and to the Moham- 
medans, and for the sending out of eminent brethren on a special mission to the 
educated Hindus. At the valedictory service held in the evening at Colston Hall, 
Dr. Maclaren, in an address of singular power, spoke to the brethren and sisters 
who had been solemnly commended to the work of God in China, India, Italy, and 
Africa. There appears to be a growing enthusiasm, generosity, and zeal displaying 
itself in comnexion with the great missionary enterprise, for which we are bound to 
thank God and take courage. 


The Presbyterian churches have lost some of their distinguished men in quick 

: succession. The one who was best known beyond the bounds of his own church 
was the late Rev. Dr. W. Fleming Stevenson, of Rathgar, Dublin. As Convener of 

the Foreign Mission Committee in connexion with the Irish Presbyterian body, he 

had done most valuable service, and stirred up « new enthusiasm ; but his work, 
entitled “Praying and Working,” carried hic name and influence far and wide 
throughout the Christian world. Professor Joha Ker, of Edinburgh, was the 
author of one of the best and most favourite volames of sermons which has appeared 

in our day, and which has already gone through several editions. Professor Binnie, 


of Aberdeen, and Professor Croskery, of Londonderry, were also known as authors ; 
the work of the former on the Psalms, and that of the latter on Plymeathiom, being 


excellent and valuable writings, not to mention other productions of their pen. 
Three out of the four of those we have named died rather suddenly, death in one 


instance having beon instantaneous; but to the Obristian we know that “sudden 
death ie sudden glory,” only a stepping up from earth to heaven. — . 
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The Mildmay Park Conference was held early in October, and was, as usual, an 
oceasion when members belonging to many churches felt themselves cordially drawn 
together as brethren in the Lord Jesus, It was remarked by Mr. J. E. Mathieson 
as being a solemn thought, that in no part of the world was there any special revival 
of the Christian religion going on at the present time. He observed that even 
recently-constituted societies had got already into traditional ways of working. 
There had grown up in the charches a mighty spirit of traditionalism which nothing 
bet « spiritaal earthquake could overthrow. The work in various parts of the 
mission field was brought under review by various speakers, and the religious con- 
dition of the United Kingdom and the Colonies also came under consideration. 


One of the most interesting incidents of the Conference was a valedictory 
service in connexion with the Church of England Zenansa Society, when no 
fewer than fourteen ladies took their leave on departing for the foreign field. The 
Rev. Canon Hoare, in addressing them, said: “ They wanted « yearning for souls, 
but that would not also supply a sufficient motive in time of discouragement. There 
are times when the most ardent love for souls is disappointed. They wanted the 
love of that blessed Saviour in whom there is no possibility of disappointment. They 
must say, ‘I have set the Lord always before me’ What is the power? They 
wanted a power; they were not going with power of eloquence. They must have the 
power of a loving heart. If they prayed for a person habitually, they could not help 
loving them. They wanted something beyond this—the accompanying power of God 
the Holy Ghost.” 


A meeting was held at Mildmay Park for the purpose of starting a new organ- 
ization to provide a means of communication and reference to all engaged in mission 
work. The scheme was explained by Mr. W. H. Fry, who said that the object was 
not to interfere with any existing organization, but to supply a missionary link. It 
was resolved to open registries, which it was hoped would have the effect of bringing 
work before workers, and workers to the work. 


At the meeting of the Congregational Union at Norwich, the Rev. Edward 
White delivered the Presidential address on “ Handling the Scriptares,” which was 
in form a plea for “ the consecutive unfolding of Scripture in the congregation as 
opposed to that exclusively textual exhibition of it which has so long prevailed.” 
The address, as a whole, proposed to vindicate the divine authority of the Scriptares, 
bat there were many passages, heard with considerable astonishment by the audience, 
in which very large admissions were made of detractions from such absolute authority. 
In one place Mr. White spoke of the Bible as “ literally trae from the beginning,” 
but in another the truth was declared to be “ embedded like gold in quartz, in a 


mixture of human limitation and one-sidedness of statement ;” whilst in a third he _ 


spoke of ‘‘ the super-scriptural theories of inspiration which defeat their own object ; ” 
and in a fourth he urged his hearers “ to throw over the unsound part of the cargo.” 
The effect produced by such statements must, at the least, be bewildering, if not 
positively unsettling to any firm faith im the Bible as a revelation given by the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 


Some feeling was excited at the meeting of the Congregational Union in 
connexion with the fact that the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher was not present. An 
invitation had, it appeared, been addressed to him and to the Rev. Noah Porter, 
Principal of Yale Theological College, informing them that, if it suited their 
arrangements, they would be welcomed as visitors at the autumnal meeting. Sub- 
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sequently, however, the General Committee of the Union had decided not to invite 
Mr. Beecher to preach a special sermon at Norwich. It came to be understood that 
this decision arose from some objection being felt to Mr. Beecher's theological views 
by the President and other members of the Union, and some public correspondence 
ensued on the subject. A resolution, however, was passed at the Union meeting 
expressing regret at the absence of Mr. Beecher. 


At a meeting held in the City Temple, Mr. Beecher delivered « special address 
to ministers, at the close of which questions were invited. Replying to one that 
had been pat on “the measure of the doctrine of fature retribution,” Mr. Beecher 
said: “ In regard to the doctrine as taught by the barbaric theologians of the middle 
ages, and as taught by the barbaric denominations of to-day, it is not seccording te 
the mind and will of the New Testament.” Considerable sensation was excited by 
this declaration, and some dissentient voices called out, ‘‘ It is biblical truth.” Mr. 
Beecher said, in connexion with this scene, “ I work by hope and love ;” implying, 
apparently, that this was a better way than speaking of sin and its condemnation by 
a holy God. lf we understand his views aright, we cannot see their consistence with 
the solemn and repeated warnings of our blessed Lord himself, nor with that great 
_ doctrine of atonement through the blood of the Cross which is the very key and 
centre of Gospel truth. 


The Bishop of Manchester has becn delivering a series of four Sanday after- 
noon lectures in Manchester Cathedral, on “ Hebrew Prophecy in the Eighth Century 
before Christ.” Referring, in his second lecture, to the critical position of affairs 
among the nations of Earope, the Bishop said: “The prophets of Israel and the 
great story of our country teach us with consentient voice, that if England is to 
live, it must be in virtue of her own intrinsic strength; and that if she is to be the 
strong bulwark in the future, as she has been in the past, of human freedom and 
happiness, her strength must be based on righteousness; and that, once 
she is to be righteous, her righteousness must be gained and sustained, not by high 
civilization nor a splendid religious caltus, but by that faith in Christ which is 
vietory that overcometh the world.’” 


Mr. Spurgeon has again been attacked with severe illness, and in preaching on 
the morning of Sunday, the 17th ult., he told his audience that he was suffering so 
acutely that he was hardly able to preserve his consciousness at all. In his prayer that 
morning he offered this petition with much emotion: “Lord, shut the mouths of 
blasphemers, especially of those who pretend to be preachers of the Gospel. God, 
have mercy on them, and turn their hearts, that they may yet know thy trath, love 
it, and preach in the power of it.” Mr. Spurgeon has been obliged to go to the 
Continent for rest and change. He will be followed with many prayers for his 


recovery. 


- LITERARY. 


Tue great movement of the Reformation not only had its origin in the profoundest 
depths of the human soul, visited afresh with quickening power by the Spirit of God, 
but its influence extended far and wide amoig the European nations; so that it 
seemed as if the new era was to bring life, progress, and prosperity to all of them, 
without exception. Unfortunately, in some quarters the early dawn was quickly 
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overcast, and a melancholy sequel followed on a bright beginning. The story of 
Poland is a pathetic one. It has ceased to hold a place among the nations, and yet 
the Polish people strive against their destiny, and cannot forget the old days of their 
power and freedom. This unfortanate land prodoced st least one eminent name in 
connexion with the Reformation—that of John A. Lasco. His work as a Reformer 
was specially connected, however, not with his native country, but with Holland ; 
and he was also an influential visitor to England, where he stood to Archbishop 
Cranmer in the relation of counsellor and friend. The history of his career has been 
very carefully written by Dr. Hermana Dalton, of St. Petersburg, and the English 
translation, by the Rev. Maurice J. Evans, appears under the title, “John A. Lasco: 
his Earlier Life and Labours” (Hodder and Stoughton), and is « valuable and 
interesting work. 


The doctrines of Scripture may be very well summed up in a few leading words, if 
they are properly explained. “Sin, grace, faith, redemption,” are some of those 
especially weighty and rich in meaning. The Rev. Marcus Rainsford is the author 
of a small volume, entitled “ Straight Paths for Your Feet” (Hodder and Stoughton), 
in which about a score of such expressions are expounded in brief lectures, the main 
object being to bring out the signification of each with correctness and clearness. It 
is well adapted for the purpose of imparting and confirming an intelligent faith in 
the great doctrines of the Word of God. 


The activity of Rome is one of the striking phenomena of our time. It is not 
confined to any one country or quarter of the globe, but extends equally to civilized 
and barbarous regions, and to Protestant as well as Popish countries. Nay, it is 
especially among the free Protestant populations of Europe and Americs that it is 
most sealous, and puts forth all its energies. The alarm felt by some in consequence 
may be greater than is warranted by the present position of the Papacy ; buat, on 
the other hand, it is culpable folly to remain blind or indifferent to Rome's dan- 
gerous and insidious designs. A seasonable pamphlet has been published, called 
“ Political Issues of the Nineteenth Century,” by J. L. J. (Swan, Sonnenschein, and 
Co.), embodying a large quantity of important statistics, and showing conclusively 
that statesmen ought to refuse the demands of the Church of Rome, and leave 
at to perish of exhaustion, 


“ Biography of Rev. H. A. Stern, p.p., Missionary to the Jews.” By the Rev. 
A. A. Isaacs, u.s., Vicar of Christ Church, Leicester (J. Nisbet and Oo., Berners 
Street). The work before us may justly be regarded as one of the most important 


contributions to missionary biography. In relation to missions to the Jews, there is 


no publication in existence more calculated to stimulate the interest of their friends 
and supporters. The labours of Dr. Stern in Abyssinia, and the terrible sufferings 
through which he passed, are matters of history ; buat the present narrative contains 
facts and details which will probably be new to every reader. It is not equally known 
how varied and remarkable were the missionary labours of Dr. Stern in other parts of 
the East, the enterprise and ability which be exhibited, and the dangers to which 
he was exposed. Every page of this volume is full of interest, and furnishes much 
information on Jewish missionary work. The illustrations, taken from photographs, 
are well executed, and the editor has performed his task with admirable skill and 


judgment. 
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- WILLIAM TYNDALE AND THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


men who have long been forgotten, or who at least have been lost to view amid the 
bustles, contentions, and excitements of successive generations When the history 
of such men is again re-written with greater amplitude of detail and careful por- 
traiture of character, it is a token that the principles which they represented in their 
day are agein powerfully at work. Their successors in the line of effort with which 
they were identified naturally revere their memory, and use the record of their toils 
and sufferings as a powerful means for furthering the ends which they sought to 
accomplish. Biography thus becomes a potent instrument of influence, as well as a 
just tribute todepartei worth, The life of a hero in some noble cause has often told 
with profounder effect on the minds of men than any work of abstract reasoning or 
even of elequent appeal. Nothing touches the bosom so deeply as the picture of 
lofty self-devotion and patient endurance in those who have been faithful to convie- 
tion—faithful even unto death. It is, therefore, a happy sign of the tendeacy of 
feeling in our day that some of those who took the leading part in the great work of 
the Reformation have been brought again prominently into view in works especially 
dedicated to the task of giving the most complete account that was possible of the 
incidents of their career. Luther and Wyclif are the leading names in this resuscits- 
tion, each of them having been honoured with a public celebration. The name of 
Tyndale, however, may compare even with theirs in lustre; and his reputation has 
of late been growing in popular esteem. The facts of his life, indeed, only need to 
be known to show how high a place he deserves to hold in the illustrious roll of 
England's greatest benefactors. The new edition, therefore, of Demaus’ Biography 
of Tyndale, revised by Richard Lovett, and published by the Religious Tract 
Society, appears very opportanely at the present moment. It is adorned with « 
portrait, showing the grave, worn, and almost stern features of the martyr ; and also 
with some fac-similes, including one of his own handwriting in the form of a letter 
written in Latin when he was imprisoned at Vilvorde, and addressed to the Governor 
of the Castle, the Marquis of Bergen-op-Toom. This letter is the only document of 
any kind, so far as is known, that was unquestionably written by Tyndale’s owa 
hand, and it was discovered only quite recently among the archives of the Ooancil of 
Brabant by the learned and indefatigable M. Galesloot. 

“The history of Tyndale has almost been lost in his work,” so says a great 
English writer. Great indeed was the work he accomplished amid years of exile, 
danger, and bardship. He gave us the English Bible—a book which has brought 
the sublime and soul-moving truths of Revelation home to the hearts of the English 
people. It has wrought itself into our literature, and has exerted a most potent 
influence on our national history. It has been reverenced and loved by millions of 
our race 


through many generations, and is likely to retain its place of honour and 
affectionate regard. The English Bible is no mere spiritiess and mechanical rendering 
of the great original, but it is at once s marvel of literary beauty and a powerful 
vehicle of every shade of spiritual feeling. Hard and perilous was the task Tyndale 


| 
set himself to accomplish, but, amid the dangers that gathered round his head, he si 
was spared by Providence long enough to finish his work and leave it as a precious n 
legacy to his countrymen and to succeeding ages. How much we owe to the 
echolar and translator, saint and martyr, it were hard to tell. = 
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recent letter he tells his own story: “ Since March last my con/frére, Father Albert, has left Molokai, 
and has retarned to Tahiti. .. . I am now the only priest on Molokai, and am supposed to be afflicted 
with this terrible disease. . . . Impossible for me to go any more to Honolalu, on account of the 
leprosy breaking out on me... . I feel calm and resigned. Almighty God knows what ls dest for 


PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCIL. 


Tas monthly meeting of Council was held Mr. W. Singleton, Eastleigh. 
on Oct. 14, the Treasurer presiding. After Mr. D. Lacas, Eastleigh. 
the Chairman had read a passage of Scri Mr. C. Shepherd, Winchester. 
prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr. Gritton. Mrs. Dent, Brighton. 
The Secretary reported that at the recent Mrs. Peppim, Weymouth. 
Annual Conference, held in Ryde, this Council General Sir W. Olpherts, Norwood. 
had been reappointed, with the addition of Lady Olpherts, Norwood. 
the name of General Carr Tate. Miss Kate Rassell, Plumstead. 
Lady Campbell, Ross, Ryde. 
NEW MEMBERS. Miss Meredith Brown, London. 
The following persons were unanimously Miss C. B. Japp, Barnstaple. 
admitted to membership :— Jas. R. Robertson, Eeq., Hampstead. 
Major-General H. E. Jacob, Winchester. A. Lauder, Esq., Barnstaple. 
Mrs. Jacob, Winchester. Mr. W. Avery, Barnstaple. 
J. Elphinstone, Esq., Winchester. Mr. W. Symons, Barnstaple. 
Mrs. Elphinstone, Winchester. . Mr. Chas. Stoneman, Barnstaple. — 
Miss Neville, Bath. . Mr. J. G. Hayman, Barnstaple. 
W. Thorn Warren, Esq., Winchester. — _ Mrs. W. Rowe, Barnstaple. 
Miss Cabusac, Winchester. Mrs. Chanter, Barnstaple. 
Frank Faithful, Eeq., Winchester. Mrs. Brewer, Barnstaple. 


Mrs. Barton, Winchester. 
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spiritual, should become.once more a fact, most efficaciously. In short, since every — 
Society ought to go back absolutely, whether other means for the expansion of the Pepal 
GF power has been taken from the Charch, and 
The State ought to renounce al! rigbt to take she has only her doctrines, rites, tendencies, 
any cognizance of religious affairs, leaving al! | and reminiscences, which up to now have 
teaching to the Church alone. It ought to | been opposed, the Stale ought to cease this kK 
be precluded from intermeddling in the for- | resistance, and remove all impedimente—for 
mation of the family, abandoning altogether 
the of civil marriages, all oversight | the Church's way—and so her to perfect 
where is given by ecclesiastics, all| and finish the most absolately spiritual is 
in with Papal investitures, whether | kingdom which not only has ever been seen, 
the greater or the less ; for it is certain that, | but even imagined.” This, then, in fact, is the 4 
by the Church, society is perfected, and | Pope's ideal, which he has recently set forth in : 
placed in a position to carry out its duties | the late encyclical to the Hungarian bishops. , 
Tux Rev. H. B. Cuaruax, Vicar of St. Luke's, Camberwell, has written to the papers appealing i" 
for help for Father Damien and the lepers in the Island of Molokai. It seems that the increase of 
leprosy in the Sandwich Islands has caused the Government to order the segregation of the afflicted, Pe 
and has set apart Molokai for the porpose. One priest after another has left his home and kindred to . 
devote himself to their service. In 1873, Father Damien, a young Belgian just ordained, volentecred 
hie services for the settlement, then numbering 800 souls, who had long been without the aid gf J 
religion. For thirteen years, besidds ministering to their spiriteal wants, Father Damien has been : 
“ doctor, purse, magistrate, school-teacber, carpenter, painter, gardener, cook, and even undertaker and 
grave-digger,” for bis stricken flock. But at last he bas fallen « victim to the dire discasse. In a 
my sanctification. With that conviction I say daily, ‘ Fiat coluntas Tuc.’” Smal! things, as well as 
substantial aid, can go far towards comforting these poor afflicted ones ; blankets, pictures, and even 
book illustrations being most welcome. : 
{ 
Miss Spencer, Barnstaple. 
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*,* Remittances may be made payable to the order of either of the Secretaries 


(Lieut.-General Field, c.p., and Mr. A. J. Arnold), or to the Treasurer. 
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